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TALE OF THE PASSIONS. 
li was the best artisan of his profession 


a worker in bronze, a 


i the 
+e had 


ment 


bras and other metallic 


palaces of Naples. The 
‘grown rich by his occupation, but 
‘geaal concomitant of riches, pride, he had eschewed. 


‘iil laboured away at his trade, with his own hands, 


persona 


diff articles 


-attention chiefly to the finer and 
which he was required to fabricate, 


io in his employ manufactared, in a large and 
orkshop, the common articles of the trade. 


¢, 28 Antonio sat alone in the little apart- 


eres 
iminediately, ‘Th 
forta and carria 


@ ower hor headsand | 


his labours, he was informed that 
with him, ..He desired her to be 
The visiter was a female of tall 


with a dark thick veil 
, 80 as.to prevent the 


from diseerning the features beneath. 


dy; for such her dress betokened her to be, did 

‘ nt who had admitted her had 
moments. Turning then her 

to Jomelli, aiid seating herself in 


ee whieh her hearer thought the most swee 


for her, she suid, ina 
t_gnd mel- 


hat had ever fallen-upon his ear, but which 
strangely agitated, considering the commonplace 
@ which it utteréd, “You work in bronze—you 
a } bronze ornuments-of all kinds?- Is it so?” 
*It is, lady,” réplied the artisan, “and I shall be proud 


+ 


thing of that nature fom 
said the lad) I wish piece of 


” “ Yes, 


done. I 


t value—the statue of a conqueror 
the hand of a first-rate sculptor. It 


tt in every respect but one: it wants a chaplet 


rs to adorn its tem 


and this is what I wish 


M to make for it.” “Js the statue of bronze, ma- 
ie?” wes the artist’s question: “No,” replied the 
) “itvis white, of pure marble, and you must paint! 
chaplet of that colour when you have made it.” 


’ 
. 


+ 


.. 


its have ? 


m, then, lady, do you choose it to be of?” 
; “what shape or pattern shall the orna- 
But, perhaps, I had better see the statue, 

the dimensions of the head?” “No, no,” 


sited the visiter hurriedly, “ it will not be neces- 
© Thaye locked upon it so often that I can tell you 


ely well how large it is. 


Your own head is very 


ity yes, you cannot go wrong, if you fit the chaplet 


ee 
r 
+ 
thi 
hay 


de 


jag 


Sant 


"Do that as 


‘ miber. 8G 15 te 


head.” “ And the fashion of the ornaments, 
“Let it be heavy, very heavy,” replied 
her voice toa concentrated whisper; “let 
ighty, that it may not falloff easily; and 
a, and fall of spikes inside, that it may ad- 
b of the statue.” “ Still, 
‘wrought in some-ornamental 


the 


lady, the band 
fiishion:” said 
** was the lady's re- 

and full of spikes, 


Higet not that it Is to be painted white, so as to 


5 ie few da: s, 
cried the 


r 


ithe time; “it must be 
+ I mwet have it’ to-morrow ! 


And now, when will it be finished 7?” 
madame,”’ said‘ the artist: “A few 


, tising from her chair 
to-morrow ‘even- 
“T cannot’ de 


the chaplet, Indy,” eaid- thie bronze: worker, as- 


ed at her violence of tone 


*T care not for 


3“ the ornamental part 


ornantents,” was the hast 


7) Make it as I’ have directed ; and to-morrow I’) 
“a party, |seized atid speedily 


. 


. 


and wish the statue to be then ornamented.” 
madame,” said the artist, resi 
endeavour. And whither s 

sending it?” ‘I shall call for it myseff at this hour to- 
morrow, and shall pay what you will for.it: Re: 
member what I have said, heavy and set with spikes.” 
With these words the lady departed, leaving on Jomelli’s 
mind the impression that, fanciful as many of his former 


On the evening following that on which this singular 
order was given to the artist Jomelli, all the grandees| 
and fashionables of Naples, and not a small part of the 
populace, were on the move towards the splendid theatre 
of San Carlos. A piece of great interest was to be per- 
formed, and the prima donna, who was young and beau- 
tiful, was the exquisite vocalist Signora Maring, The 
lady had but lately been appointed to take the part of 
chief singer, and bed therefore super one who had 
formerly been her acknowledged “superior—Madame 
Gambrici. Considering. 
which Madame Gambrici had endured in the-eyes of 
the Neapolitans, it was not to be supposed that she 
would on the present occasion make her appearance in 
the“house. But few knew the real character of their 
former rite. To the astonishment, and we should 
add, th 
if for the purpose of acknowledging the merits and 
peared in one of the most conspicuous parts of the 
yy front corner of the upper box overhanging 
the stage. . 

Before the opera commenced, the audience called out 
the name of their former-favourite, Gambrici,.and theer- 
ed her for her seeming freedom from jealousy, in being 
present on such an occasion. The object of their atten- 
tion, however, appeared to be abashed by the plaudits 
she had raised, and moved not a muscle in », but, 
pred te Fe fra fon rmbt oA 5 ci ot 
sta piece at length commén ima 
domme ised, and the cheers were long atid loud. Ma- 
rina had not been over-praised, either as regarded her 
person or pe . Every step which she took 
across the elicited admiration, for her movements 
were like those of'a sylph; every note which she uttered 
drew forth applause, for her voite'was’sweet and strong 
‘as Philomel’s. In every song of the piece she was suc- 
cessful, but attention and expectation vob ica, aw 2 
ed upon one song, once Gambrici’s masterpiece. 
at length reached this part of the opera; she was then 
alope upon the stage. = first verse, and the 
audience were in raptures. sang the second, and 
crown’ of flewers were scattered upon the stage, while 
even Gambrici was seen ‘by the audience to applaud. 
She sang the third and last, and, in doing so, chanced to 
stand immediately below Gambrici’s box. To the de- 
light of the Gambrici rose at that’ momsnt 
with:2 large ‘crown of flowers, eaten: it'in the air, 
threw: it down on the young Marina’s - The crown 
bounded from the singer’s brow and rolled: along. the 
stege, while Marina herself fell prostrate on the boards. 
She gave one scream, and‘ never spoke or moved again. 
The: flower-covered crown. or. chaplet' was: the heavy 
bronze one made by Jomelli,and one of the spikes had 
entered the victim’s brain ! 


= 


hotroy, the execrations that-ensued. Gambrici having 
t her lant revenge, seemed contented ¢hat 
She chould: y for it witlf her life. She had slain her 
Ie) tet these pusnionn- have bash WhbiboAd posegs 
ful. must assi ‘been prom 

Sager nigor gene: grat osag is yn ng around 





I shall fe 
y,. “I shall do my 
I have the honour of} 


or agate been, this new one was the most-flighty | 


the comparative humiliation} 


ight of the audience, Gambrici attended, as}- 
gfacing the triumph of the inimitable Marina. She ap-} 


It would be impossible 'to describe the confusion, the} 


x . Pe \ 3 * 
EDITOR'S TABLE. 

Life and Letters of Lamb.—In No, 7 of this 
Journal for August 15, 1837, we copied a de- 
lightful notice of the Life and Letters »f Charles 
Lamb, from the London Atheneum ; it em- 
braced extracts from the first volume only : .we 
propose to-day to insert a few more from the 
second, the perusal of which has afforded us 
much pleasure. Mr. Talfourd has done little 
more than place the living “Elia” before 08 ifi 
his own letters, except that he occasionally 

interspefses a fey remarks illustrative of the 
text, or cominences and closes a chapter withr 
va hint of Lamb’s occupation, association of resi- 
dence ;@and yet, little as he- has performed, it 
is so appositely done, that we confess the whole 
to be one of the most attractive biographical 
works it has been our good fortune to alight on 
of late. So much has been written. on the chi 
racter of the mind of Lamb, that we shall 
excused for omitting a repetition; al has been 
said that could be said well; plunge we there- 
fore in medias res :—his ideas of annuals are 
thus given ina letter to Bernard Barton; we 
have never hada more able exposition of the 
inanity of-these false lights: ~ 
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ee Gowen of Sets Mattes. 





Show me such poetry in any one of the fifteen forth- |him,—Mr. Childs of Bungay,—whose copy of vinced of this as I passed houses and | ins 
nf <cahintond st rae emptiness, yelept ‘An- 4+ Elia” had been sent on an oriental voyage, an — es emp teeh ir 
nuals.’ So there’s hea - thy Meco Fey Hoey and who, in order ‘to replace it, applied to the} oi4 chums, that lived so A phiey Wr dis 
ee Rhea on rma . i L reat you, but paralysed. atithor; the following is his reply :—  |arecrumbled away. When I took leaye 
You have cone monte this’ tiny wena at inter. a . ‘TO MR. CRILDS, " ene Sia Ae paring Comm. "twas a! savy 
vals I hope to hear from and talk to you. But my spirits “Monday. Church street, Edmonton, (not Enfield, : in go. Home a6 2 
have been in en oppressed way for a long time, and they ” "7 3 you erroneously direct yours.) not a sympathising house to turn to in the gre 


must be to you of faith, for who can 
!. Yes, I am hooked into the ‘Gem,’ 
bat only for some lines written on a dead infant of the 
editor’s, which being, as it were, his property, I could 
not refuse their appearing; bat I hate the paper, the 


are things which 
explai - i 


type, the gloss, the dandy plates, the names of contri- 
butors poked up into your eyes in the first page, and 
whisked through all the covers of magazines, the bare- 


faced sort of emulation, the immodest catididateship, 
brought into so little spate. In those old ‘ Londons,’ a 
signature was lost in the wood of matter, the paper 
coarse (till latterly, which spoiled them); in short, I de- 
test to appear in an annual. What a fertile genius (and 
a quiet soul withal) is Hood. He has fifty things 
in hand : farces to supply the Adelplti for the season; a 
comedy for one of the great theatres, just ready; a whole 
entertainment, by himself, for Matthews and Yates to 
' figure in; a m@ditated comic annual for next year, to 
_ be nearly done by himself. You'd like him very much. | 
“Wordsworth, I-see, has a good many pieces an- 
nounced in one of the annuals, not our Gem, W. Scott 
has distributed himself like a bribe haunch among ’em, 
Of all the poets, Cary has had the good sense to keep 
ite clear ‘of em, with gentle, manly, right notions. 
*t think I set up fof being proud on this point; [ 
like a bit of flattery, tickling my-vanity, as well as any 
one. But these pompous masquerades without masks 
(naked names or faces) I hate. So there’s a bit of my 
mind. Besides, they infallibly cheat “you, 1 mean the 
booksellers. If I get but a copy, I only expect it from 
Hood's being my friend. Coleridge has lately been heré. 
He too is deep among the prophets, the year servers— 
Pe mob of yentlemen annuals. But they’ll cheat him, 
now.” s 


Lamb, as we saw in our former @xtracts, 
liked not the country; his sympathies were 
with the life and bustle of London: let him 
describe, in a letter to Wordsworth, a country 
town where he was residing for his sister’s 
health, as a country town was never before 
described :— 


“O! never let. the lying poets be believed, who "tice 
men from the cheerful haunts of streets, or think the 
mean it not ef a-country village. In the ruins of Pal. 
myra I would gird myself up to solitude, or muse to the 
snoring of the Seven pers; but to have a little teas- 
ing image of a town about one; country folks that do 
‘not look like country folks; shops two yards square, half 
. -a dozen apples and two-penn’orth of overlooked ginger- 
-bread for the lofty fruiterers of Oxford street ; and, for 
‘the immortal book and print stall, a circulating library 
that stands still, where the show-picture is a last year’s 
Valentine, and whither tht fame of the last ten Scotish 
novels has not .yet traveled—(marry, they just begin to 
be conscious of Redgauntlet;) to have a new plastered 
flat chareh, and: to be wishing that it was but a cathe- 
drat! ‘The very blackguards here are degenerate ; the 
topping gentry stock-brokers; the passengers y 
‘to your quiet, .or oe neg Xerces 

ping, too few to be the indifferent pag’ of 

t street. .Confining, room-keeping, thickest winter, 
’ is -yet more bearable here than the gaudy months. 
one’s: books at one’s fire by candi, one is sooth. 
ed into ‘an oblivion that one is not in the qountiy; but 
with the light the green fields return, till I gaze, and in 
a calenture can plunge myself into St. Giles’s. O! let 
no.native Londoner imagine that health, and rest, and 
innocent tion, interchange of converse sweet, and 
Tecreative stady, can make the country ~ thing better 
than altogether odious and detestable. garden was 
the primitive prison, till man, with Promethean felicity 
and boldness, luckily sinned himself out of it. ‘Thence 
followed Bat ineveh, Venice, London, habeFdash- 
* ers, taverns, playhouses, satires, epigrams, 
un all came in on the town part, and thethither 
side of innocence. _Man found out inventions, From 
my den I return you condolence far your decaying sight ; 
not for any thing there is to see in the country, but for the 
of reading a London newspaper.” 


Not long before Mr. Lamb’s death he re- 
ceived a letter from a gentleman, a stranger to 






“ Dear sir,—The volume which you seem to waut, is 
not to be had for love or money. J with difficulty pro- 
cured a copy for myself. Yours is gone to enlighten the 
tawny Hindoos. What a supreme felicity to the author 
(only he is no traveller,) on the Ganges or Hydaspes 
(Indian streams) to meet a smutty Gentoo ready to burst 
with laughing at the tale of Bo-Bo! for doubtless it hath 
been translated into all the dialects of the East. I grieve 
the less that Europe should want it. | cannot gather 
from your letter, whether you are aware that a second 
series of the Essays is published by Moxon, in Dover 
street, Piccadilly, called ‘The Last ys of Elia,’ and, 
I am told, is not inferior to the former. Shall I order a 
copy for you, arid will you accept it? Shall I lend you, 
at the same time, my sole copy of the former volume 
Su it) for a month or two? In retarn, you shall 

vour me with the loan of one of those Norfolk grunters 
that you laud so highly; I promise not to keep it above 
aday. What a funny name Bungay is! I never dreamt 
of a correspondent thence. I used to thigk of it as some 
Utopian town, or borough in Gotham land. [ now be- 
lieve in its existence, as part of merry England. 


[Here are some lines scratched out.] 


The part I have scratched out is the best of the letter. 
Let me have your commands. 
“Cu. Lamp, alias Exsa.” 


Hjs emancipation from a clerkship in the 
India House. afforded him that great affluence 


. 


of thirty-three years; he thus communicates his 


feelings :-— 
TO BERNARD BARTON. ie 


“ Dear B. B.—My spirits are so tumultuary with the 
novelty of my recent emancipation, that I have searce 
steadiness of hand, much more mind, to compose a letter. 
I am free, B. B.—free as air! . 


* The little bird that wings the sky, 

Knows nq such liberty.’ 
I was set free.on Tuesday in last week at four o’clock. 
I came home for ever! 

“T have been describing my feelings as well as I can 
to Wordsworth in-a long letter, and don’t care to repeat. 
Take it briefly, that for a few days I was painfully op- 
pressed by so mighty a change, bat it is becoming daily 
more natural tome. I went and sat among ’em all at 
my old thirty-three-years’ desk yester morning; ‘and, 
deuce take me, if I had not yearnings at leaving all my 
old pen-and-ink fellows, merry, sociable lads, at leaving 
them in, the lurch, fag, fag, fag! The comparison of my 
own superior felicity gave me any thing-but pleasure. 

“B. I would not serve another. seven years for 
seven hundred thousand pounds! I have got 440/.net 

or tife, sanctioned by act of parliament, with a provi- 

sion for Mary if she survives me. I will live! another 
fifty years; or, if I live but ten, they will be thitty, 
ing the quantity of real time in them, i. ¢. the 

time that is a man’s own.” _% 


What a lesson does the following read to us 
from one who, while condemned to plodding 
industry at his desk, thought happiness consist- 


ed in leisure! .We are poor creatures without 
some employment. 


TO BERNARD BARTON. 


« Enfield Chace-side, Saturday, 25th July, 
A.D 16, tl AL ME . 


“ There—a fuller, plumper, juicier date neyer dropt 
from Idumean palm. Am I in the date-ive case now? 
if not, a fig for dates, which is more than a date is’ 
I never stood much affected to those limitary 
ties. Least of all, since the date of my superannuation. 

What have I with time to-do? 

Slaves of desks, *twas meant for you. 
But town, with all my native hankering after it, is not 
what it was. The vtivote, the are left, but all old 
friends are gone. And in London I was frightfully con- 





of time for which he had sighed in a bondage}. 














































Never did the waters of heaven pour 
head. Yet I tried ten days ata 
but it was large and st 
of my old long knot of fi 
companions, that have tumbled to piec a 
other things; and I got home on Thursdgy « 
that it was better to get home to my hole at: 
and hide like a sick cat in my corner. # 

“I assure you, no work is worse than 
mind preys on ‘itself, the most unwholesoma | 
bragged formerly that I could not have teo ms 
Lhave a surfeit ;. with few years to come, the 
wearisome. But weariness is not eternal 
will shine out to take the load off that crashes 
is at_present intolerable. I have ki . 
in this r-scrawl. [ama 
time, and would kill him inchm 
snake is vital. Well; I shall: write 
the present.copy of my countenance I send as 
plain is a little to alleviate, May you enjoy: 
far as the wicked world will let you, and the 
are not quite alone, as I am! to La 
Anna, and kind remembratices. a 
“ Your 


Ci 


ye 


ae 


“ 
We hope we have given a taste of 
lumes which will commend the remain 
whole will appear in the Omnibus, con 
in next Friday’s number. ae 
An Americen’ Attist.—In Sir 
Faulkner's very clever new book, 
“Letters to the Right Hop. Lord | 
and Vaux, presenting Rambling Det 
Tour through France, Switzerland, ang 
we have stumbled upon the annex 
of a young American artist, which deg 
be promulgated. It is among thé prob 
that this gentleman may now be about 
to’ Boston, and perhaps somie of the’ 
corps of that place may do him a 

making this tribute to his worth more; 
known. Sir Arthur says :-— ; 


“ Before proceeding farther, I mitst 
some account.of a fellow-traveller, a 
artist, whose history, as he is 
and an heir of fame, may not be unin 
Healy is my hero, and at this moment 
tion, the most rising portrait painter in 
fell in with him at Turin, on his way to Flon 
and Naples, whither he was traveling for the 
making copies of certain great masters for the; 
of his employer. The famous Titian Venus 
bune he was allowed six months to copy, and) 
it exactly in ten days, drawing crowds ¢ (Ha 
about him while oecupied on the work. 7 
trait may perhaps propitiate your patiencs t 
rest. 


“Healy, who has passed his minority 
months, is from Boston, in America; t 
Irishman, the master of an American 
who, in the rebellion of 98, emigrated from m 
and by a.succession of reverses, was at las 
with a wife and numerous family, to the me 
and menial drudgery for a subsistence. Yor 
was a ploughboy at twelve years of age, but 


nexed 


« 
$. 


Ton 


Sige. 


oe 
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too nrach: for his stre: _became appre! 
baker. It was the oven which first thr 
the accident that nted him with his tak 
baker’s daughters were of displaying & 
their a nes ‘flower painti 
interest w ic 
face eames 
‘ sto and his ‘success was 
nish the whole bakin ; he 








one 





plougher and baker, Ceres was 

him a confectioner, He was 
‘ of a person in the latter line’ for 
ae ich period he snatched every mo- 

‘dirt with his favourite muse, which drew down 
saute of & most arbitrary and scurrilous task. 
sked upon the time spent with his pencil 

: dead loss to his interests. : 

S was now obliged to seek for his models in the 
- intshops of Boston, where, with his 
“tnies and patties on ‘his head, he. lingered on 
in errand: he saw 
e* ipaqateerhren After enduring much 
was at last turned off by the man 
the’ comfortable assurance at parting, 
"1. « fellow would never be wurth one far- 
ty The only thing that grieved Healy at this 

F hig fortune, was being displaced from a situa- 

abled him to give food to his famishing parents, 
emdonance he assured me he was often obliged 

sw amenl of potatoes. “ This,” said he, “was 
ssid arying nt of my life, but it put me on 


Z as from a 
Jved on me 


bethought him of turning sign- 

cole progrinder, in which latter dconpelion 
ailoyment from a sister artist, a professional 
wister, and his signe were in a short time de- 
ating Ds y shops of Boston. He had now an 
sunity of cultivating the higher reaches of his art. 
sicher of his acquaintance engaged him to do his 
ness. in. which he led $0 marvellously, that 


Ret. ’ dare soon became the talk of the neighbourhood, 


aden occasion of jis getting his first order to 
a hemgpechalg ie Beiciieee wea hie 


pier for.ten dollars 
an altar-piece.. He now rapidly multiplied 
of his patrons and employers. A lieutenant 
emavy, whose likeness he had ey, ee 
ndaced him to an American lady of great talent and 
igence; who entered most warm: into his interests. 
portrait, by the:pencil of her ; was hung up 
q of a public exhibition at Boston, and-at- 
sed theadmiration of all artists. Healy was required 
gompany her round the gallery on the day the 
sing was fitst exhibited, and was the lion of every 
» Artists and amateurs, with the whole mob of those 
4 only echo their opinions, vied with each other who 
ld pay the most extravagant compliment to the 
ng £ Jealousy and squint-eyed envy herself 
oe i to hide their heads, or to wear smiles of, 
apratulation to the wonder of the hoar. His 
as daily rewarded with nw triumphs. He hired cham- 
7 were filled to overflowing with sitters; his 
aits rose from ten to twenty dollars, and fortune 
in 2 fall tide of encouragement. 
“This account drew out of our young friend between 
Pistoia, during an appalling nightof rain. It 
as pitch, the coachman had forgot to provide 
weelf with and we were often in considerable 
er- A happy thought, at last, set all to rights. We 
have provided our viaticum with a few wax 
ich we lighted, and held opposite the windows; 
ich means a gloomy and perilous journey was con- 
the aid of theyoung artist's artlese story (a 
creature than Healy does not live), into 
of the most agreeable conversaziones imaginable. 
ae but.to you the history of rising 
I can never be tiresome.” x 
borde’s Petra. —See in to-day’s Library the 
lable review of Laborde’s Petra, from the 
fon Quarterly, which would seem to impart 
tis known on the subject. Those who 
: vel reading Mr. Stevens’ “ Incidents of 
ey will be gratified with this article. *- 
Re Cily of the Sultan, by Miss Pardoe, ‘is 
j the lady gives the pas for once for 
bi itiend ‘of the reader; Mr. Gurney, whose 
tous story appears too slowly in the New 
lily, from which we resume it every. now 
b Itserves to enliven an evening party, 
ipital fun; tho journal of Daly in Africa; 
Especimen of the humour of the author, 
obably be in our next number. 
' Faraday, the chemist, is now Sir Mi- 
Mtaday, by writ from the queen. 
e the following extract from part 
# Lockhart’s Life of Scott, for the es- 
efit of those who are fond of gladia- 


ee 
; 


ee 
%; 
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torial combats of words, as well as for literary 
persons in particular. “ Qur public newspapers 
have recently been hugely supplied With a dis- 
pute between two vocal , (we use their 
own term,) each abusing the. other, and each 
succeeding in lowering himself by his own aet. 
Let it be remembered that Sir Walter Scott de- 


suffered no personal attacks (and I have:been 
honoured with them of all descriptions) to pro- 
voke me to reply.” ; : \ 


The following admirable letter was written at the 
request of Messrs. Constable, who had, on Scott’s re- 
commendation, undertaken the publication of Mr. Matu- 
rin’s novel, “ Women, or Pour et Contre.” The reverend 
author’s “ Bertram” had, it may be remembered, under- 
gone some rather rough usage in Coleridge's “ Biogra: 
phia Literaria,” and he was now desirous to revenge him- 
self by a preface of the polemical sort :— 


To the Rev. C, R. Maturin, Dublin. 


Seo “ 26th February, 1818. 
“ Dear sir,—I am going to claim the utmost and best 
privilege of sincere friendship and good-will, that: of 
offering a few words of well-meant advice; and you 
may be sure that the qccasion seems important fo induce 
me to venture so far upon your tolerance. It respects 
the preface to nar work, which Constable and Co. have 
sent to me. It is as well written ag that sort of'th 
can be; but will you forgive me if. say—it is too mu 
in the tone of the offence which gave rise to it, to be 
agreeable either to good taste or to general feeling. 
Coleridge's work has been little read or heard of, and 
thas made no general impression whatever—certainlf'no 
impression unfavourable to you or your play. In the 
opinion, therefore, of many, you will. be resenting an in- 
jury of which they are unacquainted with the existence. 
if i see a.man beating another uhmercifully; I am-apt 
to condemn him upon the first blush of the business, and 
hardly excuse him though I may afterwards learn he 
had ample provocation. Besides, your diatribe is not 
hujus loci. We take up a novel for amusement, and this 
current of controversy breaks out upon us like a stream 
of lava out of the side of a beautiful green hill ; men will 
say you have reserved your disputes for reviews 
or periodical publications, and they will sympathise less 
with your anger, because they will not think the¢ime 
proper for expressing it. We are bad judges, bad phy- 
sicians, and bad divines in our.own case; but, above all, 
we are seldom able, when injayed er insulted, to ju 
of the degree of sympathy which the world will bear in 
our resentment-and our.rétalidtion. The instant, how- 
ever, that such degree of sympathy is exceeded, we hurt 
ourselves: and not our adversary; I am so convinced of 
this, and so deeply fixed in the opinion, that besides the 
uncomfortable fevlings which are generated imthe course 
of literary debate, a man lowers his a in the 
public eye by engaging in such ponte, 2 that, since 
I have been Jipped in ink, I have suffered no 
attacks (and I have been honoured gvith them of all de- 
scriptions) to provoke me to reply. A man will cer- 


knaves ‘where the muircock was the bailie—or, as you 
would say, upon the sod—but I never let the thing cling 
to my mind, and always adhered to my resolution, that 
if my writings and tenor of life did not confate such 
attacks, my words never should. Let me entreat you to 
view basco ate violence as a thing to be contemned, 
not retaliate¢—the opinion of a Briti blic may surety 
be set in honest opposition to that of one disappointed 
and wayward man. You should also consider, en bon 
Chrétien, that Coleridge has had some room to be spited 
at the world, and you are, I trast, to continae to be a 
favourite with the public—so that you should totally 
neglect und despise criticism, however virulent, whic 
arises out of his bad fortune and your sued. 

“TI have only to add, that Messrs. able and.Co. 
are seriously alarmed for the effects of the preface upon 
the public mind as-unfavourable to the work: In this 
they Sara be tolerable judges, ee their ny se gue as to} 
popular feeling is very great; as ve your 
wishes, in all the pati of the tranoetion, pera you 
will be disposed to give some weight to their opinion 
upon a point like this. Upon my own part I can only 
say, that I have no habits of friendship, and scarce even 
those of acquaintance, with Coler I have not even 
read his autobiography—but I consider him as a man of| 





an 
_of such delicacy. I should wists 


clares, ‘Sinee [ have been dipped in ink, I have] | 


tainly be vexed on such occasions, and I have wished the}. 








genius, struggling with bad habits and difficult circum-j 


stances. -It. is, however; enti knee wh 

that T take the liberty of statin sean Leonean het 
ive < - 4 Al 

talents Lair play, andto ride this tase wi put car 

any superfluous weight ; and 1 am so well acquainted. 

with my old friend, the public, that I could bet a thoa- 

sand pounds to a shilling, that the preface (if that con-~ 


troversial part of it is not eanceled) will greatly prejadiee. —— 


ton ; 

will not ask your férgiveness for the freedom ¥ 
have used, for I am sure you will not suspect me of any 
motives but those which arise from regard to your talenis 
and person ; but f shall be glad to hear (whether you 
follow en Aceh 3 or no,) that you are not anzry with me 
for having volanteeréd-to offer it. = 

“ My health is, I think, greatly improved; I have had 
some returns of my spasmodic ion, but tolerable in: 
degree, and yielding to medicine. I hope gentle exer-- 
cise and the air of my hills will set me up this summer. 
I trust you will acon be out now. 1 have délayed read. 
ing the sheets in progress after Vel. J., that I’ might en- 
joy them when collected, Ever yours, &c, ; 

. “Wauren Sco TT ” 

' Thoughts by A. Grumbler.—We geghime our: 
extracts fiom this volume, for, whi¢h there has: 
been considerable enquiry; it. is now in our’ 
power to state that the work is forsale by Mr. 
a Perkins, Chesnut -street, and by Carey & 

art. | Bt ~? 


s 

THE BEST TRADES.” 4 

It is said that Paolo Borghese, though d fifteen: 
dire adr, stared with hes all this he might- 
well do among an ignorant and corrupt people, espec 
if he-were a conscientious i aster, preacher, Selb. 
politician, wine-merchant, and such like; for what hath. 
eith@r of them, when guided by conscience, to do with. 
a a 4 Stull, there are a few vagations, and ae 


ut least four amiong 4s many thousand, which, 
for their pursuers, depend but little on the morals or 
telligence of the people; and which lead to wealth with- 
as unetfing certainty as water obtains its level, of as- 
the needle finds its pole—and these cardinal trades are: 
founded on four of the pervading laws of our mental and 


physical nature, to wit, vanily, hunger, hope, and dread” 


of pain, ‘These give rise to the mysteries of the tailor, 
baker, lottery-broker, and of the quack-doctor; all of. 


-which are successful at all times, and under all circum... 


stances. But as to scliooimasters, who ever heard of a 
rich one, and are they not proverbially poor drudges ?” 
The preacher, too, tbe he faithfully “ serves at the 
*. _," is often scarcely permitted to “live by the altar;” 
others in the 


e". 
for in Cardinal Bentivoglio, and a 

old, and in the new world likewise, we find the goods of 
this life most niggardly bestowed, though they may have 
— sand meritorions followers of the 
cross ! starving detail 
that ema might reach to the- Rocky Mountal 
few, however, will se présent purpose, 
could never see more Beh «pucks rvantes, 
though he enriched the world with his inimitable Don 
Quixote, passed through a miserable life, and died in 
poverty—Otway starved.in the=most city in 
Christendom—Vauglas sold his body to the surgeons to. 
pay his debts—Camoéns died in an infirmary enill 
eae Cr pen Sydenham, the learted translator 
and alfiotator of Plato, had to repose on the charity of 
a humble publican! Nor have many of thé authors of 
our country found their trade a much more profitable 


hen 
te politiolans by predemes 


ready mentioned, soon i 

livers of our country; and are found every f 
out our vast domain, enjoying enviable pros ; 
money. plagues should oppress every other 3 for 
apparel, expensive breads, chances for high prizes, 
i medicines, meet _— incessant 
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to what they called aristocracy, aspire to become lead- 
er® of the haut ton! Oh, the surprising want of princi- 
ple that often i rapes” Aegan thor eg 
wonderful are the transmuting qualities of wealth on 
human opinions ! ; 

AUTHORSHIP. 

Authorship, by profession, is too often a mind.rack- 
ing, heart-vexing, body-starving trade, the avails o. 
which are often made to enrich others, and leave to the 
ink-consuming wights little else than their self- pleasing 
fancies, an exemption from pecuniary loss, and the ideal 
property of a copyright! Authorship, with us, seems 
ko -be @ vast lottery, in which, amidst ten thousand 
‘planks, there may be a small prize in hucre, apd a large 
-one in fame; bat still, the “‘ race is not ¢o the swift, nor 
the biittle to the ros BP ape fortune being as visible 
in this, as im any of the other schemes’ of chance. 
Strange as it may be, success is no. sure criterion o 
merit; nor are unknown volumtés that load our 
shelves necessarily inferior tu many that are very cur- 
tent! “If, too, an author should make a happy hit, so 
littlé is the discrimination in the mase of readers, that 

his name is apt to do more for him, after than the 
‘ability of his pen. Since the art of printing took its 
second start, no-class of producers has been so “percoones 
rvilified, cheuted, as. haye been the authors. With the 
best wishes te,enlighten and to please, they too often 
find, to their mor tion end impoverishment, an un- 
grateful world ignorant.ef their toils, and lavishing 
unbounded praiseg and a liberal patronage on some 
- ephemeral, faehionable. work.—er booksellers, paper- 
makers, book-bindersan@ printers, deriving the chief 
emcolument of their mental exertions, leaving to the au- 
thor —— his frais, or whatever of present or of 
me 


he can snatch from the grasp of merci-. 


less reviewers, who, lo gratify a happy turn of th 
of to point a sentence, sometimes damn a book, an 
icy-hearted nonchalance, to everlasting oblivion, and 
with a success, too, that betokens neither sound feelings 
nor sound sense in the community. The air which wo 
breathe, and the waters that nature hath so bountifully 
supplied, are scarce more plenteous and pervading than 
are books now, of every form, and adapted t@ every 
taste, and to every want. who are not absolutely 
pau may have libraries now, which, a few centuries 

g&.could scarce have been acquired by a princely for- 


“etune. Louis KI., desiring the temporary use of a 


‘volume, at present no longer known, could obtain the 
loan of it for his copier only by depositing with the 
faculty of medicine of Paris twenty maiks, and a bond, 


»also, of an hundred golden crowns, for its return! 


Whereas, in these our days of cylinder and steam 
presses, an author can scarce reap the clear gain of as 
ay ae from an entire edition of his work, though 
all should be sold within the first year of its existence! 
The. well-concocted conspiracy, the artfully contrived 

sly fabricated machinery by which 
pjected to the v; and absolate dic- 
n of others, who reap nearly all the emolument, on 
penalty to the author of a nearly total.exclusion 


from the knowledge of the world, or the possibility of its 
~obtaining his works, is an evil of greater and more dar- 
ing outrage in this, than perhaps in any other country. | The 


. Amo Pingenuita, e detesto l'inganno, else would Anthony 
“Grambler not dare to thrust his head, thus unceremo- 
niously, into the midst of a hornet’s nest. This is a 
topic sufficiently numerous in facts, ard fertile in vio- 
lated principles, to occupy a volume ; and. though our 
race of authors be at present a limited, péwerless, and 
Sega body, “it still is passing strange they do not 
rally and teach their aig gt that. “ know. _is 
wer,”"—strange is it they do.not act in concert, and 
ave-the disposal of théfr works under their 
throughout this vast continent. A little code on. this 
subject may possibly be hereafter given, that will either 
immortalise Anthony Grambler, and crown him with 
the regpeige sg | laurels of every American authov’é gra. 
titude, or sink him into hopeless, irretrievable oblivion ! 
Nous verrons, ; 
~AGRICULTURE. 
__ “Cousin,” said a bishop of Lincoln being soli- 
cited for an offies by a country relative, “if, eat eat be 
broken I'll mend it ;-if your plough be old, give 
a new one, and even seed to sow your land : Vel am has. 
Sandman { found: you, and an husbandman I'll leave 
you."* There was both hunrnity and practical wis. 
dom inf this. of the bishop witlr his aspiring and 
discontentsd . The jans certainly carried 
to a very unreasonable ir adherence to the 
employment in whieh they and their forefathers were 


* Faller’s Holy State, p. 25. 


educated ; but it was, perhaps, attended with less evil to 
themselves and to the conimunity, than that perpetual 
craving after any other it. than our own, which is 
sometimes found in Eng] and which in our country 
is so usval, as occasionally to ruin es, and very 
often individuals. Our agrigultarists seem to set far 
less value on their profession than did ancients. 
Their emperors, statesmen, and phi \ onsi 
tilling of the earth the most honourable ations ; 
they often ploughed, sowed, planted, and grafted, with 
their own hands. Cyrus took-ueh pride in this‘ - 
ment that his greatest pledsure was to point out to his 
friends the work of his own labour. Attalus forsook his 
throne. for the pleasures of agriculture. Seneca dug his 
han gage planted =e peeeteees and took — de- 
light in examining his fields, and personally directing 
their cultivation, - even in the study of philosophy. 
The most renowned names of Roman families were de- 
rived from these pursuits, as the Vituli, Lentuli, Fabii, 
Bulbici, Tauri, the Ciceros, and a hundred more. Nay, 
it & said that Italy 
co, nad aot bath Beplaiand Avciditimaen shepherds 
at ' p were § H 
so were ph cde all the patriarchs; and we 
might first have ‘mentioned Adam, and his ‘pious son 
Abel. But the agriculturists of this unique land seem 
to be a.tittle ashamed of their vocation ; for they are sure 
to educate their sons for ductors, lawyers, merchants, 
and congress-men; and they themselves are often trdd- 
ers, shippers, bankers, politicians, ee mine- 
workers, law-makers,.and, in fine, any thing but careful, 
practical, and Scientific cultivators of the soil! The 
-evils that result from thjs ing after other pursuigs 
with which they are often wholly unacquainted, are 
sometimes very great ; arid the false pride which occa- 
sions the education of, perhaps, an only son to medicine, 
to law, or to polities, still tends to greater mischief; for 
if the son should make but a poor doctor or lawyer, on 
the ath of the parent the family domain goes to almost 
certain ruin from the want of a protector; andthe sis- 
ters, should they not marry, are ni to the precarious 
protection of exacting and fraud : rs, and to 
the consuming and wasteful habits of idle and vagabond 
slaves! But the evils whiéh flow from not 
mating the excellences of agriculture, manifes 
selves in every possible form, and are-far 
those to which we have alluded. We cannot 
forth in a little section of a small 3 we 
sign to set our readers to thinking ; and if they’do thi 
they must a with us that no. ic 


and, above all, if they will more earefully a 

from imitating the extravagant habits of city folks. 
ate ; 

Hatching Fish—The artificial hatching of eggs has 
see pees aot ee ee bat there is in 
ty ing~ei new or surprising, the process 
having been long known and practised in the East. The 
following account of a mode of hatching fish will be 
allowed, perhaps, to be a little more extraordinary :— 
inese fishermen collect with care, on the margin 
and surface of water, all the gelatinous matters that con. 
tain spawn of fish. After they have found a sufficient 
quantity, they fill with it the shell of a fresh hea-egg, 
which they have previously emptied, stop up the hole, 
and pot it under a sitting fowl. At the expiration of a 
certain number of days, they break the shell in water, 
warmed by the sun. .The young fish are presently 
hatched, and are kept in pure fre 
large enough to bé thrown into the pond with the old 
fish. The sale of spawn for this purpose forms an im- 
portant branch of trade in China. In this, as in some 
other matters, we perhaps take some useful lessons 
from the Chinese. destruction of the spawn of fish 
by troll-nets threatens, in many parts, the utter extinc. 
tion of fisheries that were formerly very productive. 


a et 
REMITTANCES BY MAIL. 
I> Gentlemen making remjttances by checks, would 
fa having them marked “ ” 
poset poate A ving good,” by the 
~ 1—Mrs. Grimes, Washington, N. C. 
= 6d. A. Crsin, Ae P Mt mgt, 0. 
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